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POPULAR NOTIONS PERTAINING TO PRIMITIVE STONE 
ARTIFACTS IN SURINAM. 

BY A. P. AND T. E. PENARD. 

Primitive stone implements have been found in various parts of 
Surinam from the Boven Marowyne (Upper Maroni) to Nickerie, 
but they are not very common; and, so far as the writers know, 
probably not more than two hundred axes and adzes from this region 
have found their way into the museums and private collections of 
the world. The writers have made a large collection of these imple- 
ments from this locality, and in so doing have had" many opportunities 
of noting the superstitions and notions the natives have regarding 
them. 

The stone "axes" herein referred to are generally of three distinct 
types: viz., — 

(1) Simple celts, large or small unnotched specimens. In most 
cases the butts are more or less battered. They were probably used 
as adzes, wedges, chisels, scrapers, etc. Formerly the heavy club 
(aputu) was provided with one of these celts on the under side near 
one of the ends. A few specimens are double-edged. 

(2) Unnotched specimens of the so-called "winged" type, in which 
the butts are comparatively large, having generally prominent, though 
sometimes very slight, protuberances. The edge is at the small end. 
They may have been hafted; but it is also possible that they were 
intended for use as hand-tools, for which purpose they seem well 
adapted. Some specimens of this type are very symmetrical, and 
the workmanship is excellent. 

(3) Specimens with notches at the sides, evidently for the purpose 
of hafting. Sometimes these lateral notches extend as grooves over 
the faces for a short distance, rarely completely encircling the axe. 
In some cases the notches are ill-defined, forming large, shallow de- 
pressions. The specimens vary in size from very small to enormous 
affairs weighing more than fifteen hundred grams. Occasionally they 
possess features which are apparently ornamental, such as gracefully 
curved sides or a coating of pigment. This type comprises the finest 
specimens found in Guiana. 

We have also heard of other types of stone objects: viz., — 

(4) A stone having the form of a multi-pointed star, herein referred 
to as the "thunder-stone mother." 

(5) A stone of pyramidal shape with sharp edges. 

(6) A stone with serrated edge, supposed to be a saw. 
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The well-known cassava graters, and the large flat stones upon 
which the cassava bread was baked, have not as yet been clothed with 
curious popular notions. 

Previous to the advent of the Europeans, stone axes were un- 
doubtedly in common use by the Indians; but the white man's 
appearance sealed their fate. The Indians were quick to recognize 
the superior qualities of the steel blades of European make, and did 
everything in their power to obtain them. In the year 1604 Capt. 
Charles Leig l made a voyage to Guiana, and in the narrative of this 
voyage we find the following passage, showing how highly the Indians 
prized the steel axe, and the great amount of labor they were willing 
to perform for the sake of obtaining a single specimen: — 

"Upon our return to Wiapoco, we gave the Indians for their trouble, 
and for providing us with food, an axe, for which all of them would have 
cruised with us for two or three months had the opportunity offered; 
and for another axe they brought us provisions for two months, consisting 
of bread, drink, crabs, fish, and such meat as they procured for themselves." 

But the manufacture of stone axes did not cease entirely, and 
it is not unlikely that many were made after the arrival of the Euro- 
peans. In fact, a few specimens have been found which so closely 
resemble the European type with its wide bit, that we wonder if they 
were not made in imitation of the European shape. Barrere 2 pictures 
an hache de pierre of this shape. Im Thurn 3 describes a specimen of 
this type, and mentions this fact; and the writers are in possession of 
a similar specimen bearing evidence of the same nature, though less 
pronounced. 

As the Indians gained possession of the coveted steel axes, their 
own stone blades gradually fell into disfavor. In time they became 
relics of a forgotten past, around which clung vague memories of their 
former use. Bat at last even these memories faded, and to-day 
there are few Guiana Indians who know the origin and functions of 
the stone objects which played so important a r61e in the life-history 
of their forefathers. 

In the years from 1772 to 1777 Capt. John G. Stedman 4 conducted 
an expedition against the revolted Negroes in Surinam. His elaborate 
work describing this expedition, and containing general information 

1 Zeetogt van Kapiteyn Charles Leig gedaan na Gujana ... in het jaar 1604 (Leyden, 
1706). 

2 Pierre Barrdre, Nouvelle Relation de la France Equinoxiale (Paris, 1734). See 
illustration opposite p. 168. 

3 E. F. Ira Thurn, Among the Indians of Guiana (London, 1883). 

4 J. G. Stedman, Narrative of a five years' expedition against the revolted Negroes 
of Surinam, on the Wild Coast of South America (London, 1796). 
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regarding the natural history and the natives of Surinam, appeared in 
the year 1796. In one of the plates we find an illustration of a war- 
club, at one end of which is inserted what seems to be a stone. 
Teenstra, 1 in his work on the agriculture of Surinam, which appeared 
in 1835, also mentions the war-club with the stone insert; and to-day 
we occasionally hear tales in which reference is made to the stone 
axe in its true capacity. The following Carib legend may serve as 
an example: — 

The "bad spirits" (Joleka), in trying to surpass God (Tamusi), who 
was busy creating the animals, created Monkey (Meku); but when 
they blew into it the breath of life, they blew it upside down. Then God 
made Man. The "bad spirits" ridiculed Man because of the smoothness 
of his skin and absence of any tail. But Man saw Monkey in a tree, 
and shot him with an arrow and killed him. Monkey, whose tail was 
curled around a branch, did not fall to the ground, but remained hanging 
in the tree. Then Man sharpened a stone into an axe, with which he cut 
down the tree. He rubbed two sticks together to produce fire, roasted 
Monkey, and ate him. 

We mention these things as indicating that the true nature of the 
stone axes must have been more generally known to the natives in 
comparatively recent times; and that the curious notions respecting 
these relics, whether introduced from elsewhere or whether arising 
independently in this locality, may be considered as reasonably 
modern, at least in Surinam. 

Many are preserved by the Indians, Negroes, and Mulattoes as 
curiosities, or as amulets and charms. They ascribe to these stones 
mysterious properties, and for this reason can seldom be induced to 
part with them. The writers experienced not a little difficulty in 
procuring the specimens of their collection. The same difficulty has 
been experienced by other collectors in purchasing objects of this 
nature from the natives, not only in Surinam, but also in other parts 
of South America and the West Indies. 

The Indians use the smoother specimens for polishing the clay in 
the manufacture of pottery. Workers in the bush sometimes use 
them as whetstones, for which purpose they are considered excep- 
tionally good. The notched specimens are sometimes attached to a 
cord, and, used in this manner, are regarded as formidable weapons. 

The widespread belief that these objects drop from the clouds 
during thunder-storms is also prevalent here, but opinions vary as 
to the number supposed to fall with each clap of thunder. Some say 
one large and exactly twelve smaller ones. Others say one large 
or else from seven to twelve smaller ones. Still others say one large 
in addition to from seven to twelve smaller ones. Then again it is 

1 M. D. Teenstra, De Landbouw in de Kolonie Suriname (Groningen, 1833). 
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said that the number depends entirely upon the size: if very large, 
there is only one; if small, the number is seven; for intermediate 
sizes the number varies accordingly. As a reason for believing that 
more than one fall, it is argued that a number of these thunder-stones 
are sometimes found within a comparatively small radius. 

The color of the thunder-stone is said to correspond to that of the 
cloud from which it falls. If the storm is violent and the sky very 
dark, the thunder-stone will be dark; if the storm is less violent and 
the sky grayer, the thunder-stone will be of paler hue. And so the 
darkest are considered the most powerful, and strike deepest into 
the earth. It is held that the very darkest thunder-stones strike so 
hard and penetrate so deeply, that it requires seven years for them to 
work up gradually to the surface; while the paler specimens enter the 
earth to a depth of a few feet only, or may be found Upon the surface 
still glowing hot from the lightning. In this connection, it may be 
said that the specimens vary greatly in color and shades, from gray, 
buff, bluish, and reddish, to nearly black, depending not only upon 
the character of the stone and exposure to weather, but to a great 
extent upon the nature of the soil in which they have been buried 
for a long period of time. 

A Negro told us that he was standing in his field at Lelydrop, in 
the Para district, when a thunder-storm came up. Suddenly there 
came a heavy stroke of lightning, which struck an enormous locust- 
tree ' near him. The tree was split in two and uprooted, and came 
down with a terrible crash, leaving a big hole in the ground where 
the roots had been. In describing it, the man said that the hole was 
so big that it saved him the trouble of digging a water-hole or well 
iwatra-oro). Exposed upon the bottom of this hole, he said, was a 
tremendous thunder-stone, which was still white-hot, and which, 
upon cooling, had the color of gray marble. 

One day, after a thunder-storm, a little boy brought to one of the 
writers an ordinary big field-stone which he could hardly lift. He 
said that his mother had sent him with it, saying that it had fallen 
from the sky during the storm, and that when she. picked it up it was 
still warm. He also said that his mother expected much money for 
it, because it was such a big stone. 

It is said that lightning cannot strike where they are kept, and 
for this reason many are preserved in the houses of the credulous. 
C. J. Hering 2 relates the following anecdote: — 

"A young man from the civilized class informed me that his mother 
possessed a thunder-stone, which she kept over the lintel of her front door; 

1 Hymencea courbaril Linn. 

2 C. J. Hering, "De Oudheden van Suriname," in Catalogus der Nederlandsche 
West-Indische Tentoonstelling te Haarlem, 1899 (Amsterdam, 1899). 
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his mother attached great value to the object, and would not part with it 
for anything, because she believed that the stone gave protection to her 
house against lightning. He did not dare to turn the stone over to me, 
because he feared his mother's displeasure. I advised him to wait until 
there was a violent thunder-storm, and then to take away the stone. He 
did this; and when the storm had passed, his mother told him that she owed 
the preservation of her house, and everything that was in it, to the thunder- 
stone which she had placed over the door, and which had now disap- 
peared. The young man was thus free from the suspicion of having taken 
the stone." 

A friend of the writers once saw a big stone axe on the ground, 
under the spout of a water-conductor. When he stooped to pick it 
up, an old woman who occupied the house stopped him; she objected 
to his taking the stone, because, she explained, it protected her house 
against lightning. But she could not have valued this protection very 
highly, for after some bartering she parted with it for one gulden. 1 

Some people say that the masons who built the foundation-walls 
of the Lutheran Church at Paramaribo placed under each of the four 
walls seven stone axes, presumably as a precaution against lightning. 

These notions are not confined to the genuine primitive implements, 
but may be applied to any unusual stone object. Thus one day a 
Negro brought us a common European paper-weight, which was 
made of stone, and which had the form of a book. He said seriously 
that it was not an ordinary thunder-stone, but one that had been 
thrown down by God; he said it was a "God's book" (Gado-boekoe). 

We have been told that during a thunder-storm a thunder-stone 
will become restless, and will tremble and shake in an uncanny manner. 
The perspiration will stand out upon it, and the whole surface will 
become moist, although the stone may be kept in a perfectly dry 
place. These actions on the part of the thunder-stone should clearly 
demonstrate its supernatural origin. 2 

But the real test to determine the genuineness is to wind a string 
firmly around the middle of the object, and then apply a flame to it. 
If the string does not burn, the object is a true thunder-stone of the 
best quality; if the string burns partially, the object is a thunder-stone 
of poorer quality; if the string burns rapidly and completely, the object 
is of earthly origin. 

Occasionally a stone axe is found embedded in a full-grown tree, 
where it had probably been placed by an Indian long ago, when the 
tree was a sapling. This was done in the process of natural hafting. 
One specimen in the writers' collection was found thus embedded in 

1 Forty cents in United States money. 

2 It is not difficult to conceive the source of this notion. A sharp thunder-clap, 
causing the windows to rattle and the walls to shake, would very likely affect the equilib- 
rium of one of these objects lying on its convex surface upon a vibrating shelf, and the 
moisture in the atmosphere would probably condense upon the cold surface of the stone. 
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the trunk of a locust-tree near Lelydorp. Two others, both of the 
"winged" type, were found in hollow trees in the Boven Saramacca 
(Upper Saramacca) district. Incidents like these serve only to fan 
the flames of superstition in regard to a supernatural origin. 

A study of the names of stone axes in the Negro and Indian languages 
of Surinam will serve to show how far the words reflect a belief in the 
celestial origin of these objects, or to what extent they indicate a 
knowledge of their proper function. 

The Negroes call them onweri-ston ("thunder-stone"), from the 
Dutch onweer ("thunder") and English "stone." They have no 
other names for these objects, and the majority believe in them im- 
plicitly as true thunderbolts. 

The Arawaks call them (a)kurakali-siba ("thunder-stone"). The 
Arawak word for axe is balu or bare We have never heard this word 
used in combination with the word for "thunder" to describe these 
objects. Since these Indians must at some time have had a more 
appropriate word for the stone axe, it is obvious that they have 
apparently ceased to regard these objects as tools or weapons. 

The Kalinias (Caribs) call them jepipa (from epia, "to part;" 
epiaka, "to chop, to cleave;" epiakoto, "to cut apart"), hence this 
name reflects a knowledge of their true nature; but they also refer to 
them more fancifully as konomeru-jerembo 1 or konomeru-jeri ("thun- 
der-axes" or "thunder- teeth"), revealing the same notion in regard 
to a celestial origin. 

C. H. de Goeje says that the Trios (Caribs) inhabiting the south- 
eastern part of Surinam call the axe yepipa 2 or pokpu, and that the 
Ojanas refer to them as potpu. 3 The names pohpu and potpu are 
probably derived from putu, the heavy club of rectangular cross- 
section with sharp edges; the ends are larger than the middle, and near 
one end was formerly embedded a stone celt. The word for "stone" 
is topu: hence putu-topu, or simply potpu ("club-stone"). If this 
derivation is correct, then both names, yepipa and potpu, seem to 
indicate a knowledge of the true nature of the stone axe. 

The Kalinias say that Thunder (Konomeru) 4 holds the thunder- 

1 Konomeru-jerembo, konomeru- jerumbo, or simply jerembo, jerumbo, erembo, erumbo. 
The word for "tooth" is jeri. The ending mho signifies the "being" or "essence," thus 
literally the "essence" of the tooth. As long as the tooth is in the mouth, it is jeri; 
when removed from the mouth, it is jerembo. It is then the essence of the tooth, and, ac- 
cording to the Kalinias, shall again become jeri when the eternal time-cycle completes itself. 
But the word for the primitive "axe" is also jerembo, on account of its obvious analogy 
to a tooth; and we wonder if the first implement of this nature was not made in imitation 
of the human tooth. The steel axe is called wui-wui. 

1 C. H. de Goeje, Etudes Linguistiques Caraibes (Amsterdam, 1909). 

• C. H. de Goeje, Bijdragen tot de Ethnographie der Surinaamsche Indianen (Intern. 
Archiv fflr Ethnographie, Suppl. to vol. xvii, 1906). 

* From kono (="rain") and meru (="mark"): hence kono-meru ( = " mark or 
indication of rain"). 
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axes (konomeru-jerembo) between his teeth. But they do not always 
have in mind the common stone axe; for some say that the thunder- 
axes are transparent, and that when they strike the ground, they 
form tubes "resembling blowpipes." l 

The writers have in their possession a small pencil drawing made by 
a Carib Indian, representing the thunder-axe. It is a small rectangle, 
measuring 17 mm. by 7 mm., the entire area of which is pencilled in. 
The rectangle rests upon one of its long sides. The two lower corners 
are slightly curved to a radius of approximately 3 mm., while the two 
upper corners are perfectly square. If the figure were not so wide, 
it could easily be conceived to represent a square-butted blade of the 
notched type, but the notches are missing. It is possible that the 
Indian who drew it had in mind the common stone celt; but, if so, 
why did he round those particular corners and leave the others square? 

Another pencil drawing, made by a Carib Indian, represents Thunder 
himself. The outline bears unmistakable resemblance to a stone 
implement of the "winged" type, and there is no doubt that it was 
intended as such. The figure is entirely pencilled in, and measures 
17 mm. from butt to edge, and 14 mm. over the wings. The pro- 
portions are good. 

A more elaborate drawing of the thunder-axe was made by the 
Carib magician (pujai) Saka 2 of the Para district. He explained 
that it was the symbolic representation of the "feathered" thunder- 
stone. The main part of this drawing is readily recognized as an 
axe-blade of the notched type. The drawing of the blade measures 
24 mm. from butt to edge, and 22 mm. across the face. The cutting 
edge of the blade is surmounted by a "feather-crown" represented 
by a curved line drawn parallel to and lying about 3 mm. outside the 
blade proper, from about the middle of one side passing around the 
edge to the middle of the other side. Over this portion a number of 
radial lines are shown extending from the outline of the blade to and 
slightly beyond the outer line. Extending outward from the middle 
of the edge are three parallel lines about 5 mm. apart. The middle 
one of the three is 20 mm. long, while the two outside are only 13 mm. 
each. Saka explained that the thunder-axe consists of three parts 

1 Our informant may have had reference to the fulgurites or " lightning- tubes " pro- 
duced when lightning strikes in the loose sand. These remarkable sand-tubes are some- 
times as much as 5 cm. in diameter, and may attain considerable depth. The vitrified 
sand along the sides of the tubes may have been responsible for the notion of the trans- 
parent konomeru-jerembo. The Negroes are familiar with these lightning-tubes, and 
believe that they are made by ordinary thunder-stones. One man, on being asked what 
his reason was for thinking so, said that he had found thunder-stones very near such 
tubes. 

* Saka is the secret name of this Kalinia medicine-man. His pujai name is Alitia- 
lowa; his travelling name is Alinsi; his ordinary name is Joseph. 
VOL. XXX. — no. 116. — 17. 
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as shown by him, — the feather-crown (umalidi) ; the interior (itiano), 
containing the "spirit of the electric eel" (pulake-jumu; and the 
three pointed arrows l (tukusi-wala) . 

Legends tell us that Thunder does not throw the stone-axe himself. 
His son Lightning (Kape-kape) 2 is the official hurler, but Thunder 
directs him. In the legend of the Rain-Spirits (Konopojumu) , Thun- 
der, full of wrath at the would-be ravisher of his daughters the Rain- 
Maidens, shouts to Lightning to hurl the axe. Lightning does so, 
splitting the tree under which the Indian had sought shelter, and 
driving him into the open, where his sisters the Rain-Maidens pursue 
their victim and pelt him unmercifully. No matter where he goes, 
they follow him. The land is threatened with a deluge. So the other 
Indians hide him under a large pot, where Thunder and his daughters 
cannot find him. Arid to this day Thunder, Lightning, and the 
Rain-Maidens wander about, appearing now here, now there, looking 
for the culprit; and they mistake other Indians for him, and then 
Lightning hurls the axe, and Thunder calls to his daughters, "Pelt 
him, pelt him! Spare him not, for he deserves it." 3 

The following Carib legend, explaining the origin of the axe, may 
be of interest here : — 

Very long ago men did not know anything about the axe. It was in the 
time when the heart spoke, and the only word was Se. The heart had but 
to say " Se" ("desire"), and man had all he could wish. In those days the 
Indians wished only what God (Tamusi) willed; but gradually, as time went 
on, they wished what God did not want them to have, and then there came 
an end to the language of Se. And God punished them severely; and the 
punishment was that they had to invent the axe, and since that time they 
have been obliged to work very hard with it to supply the wants of daily life. 

Following is a Carib Aula 4 (or "Word") : — 

KONOMERU-AULA. 

i. Au Konomerti, nono tekekanie au weianiera. 

2. Nono telengane no, au Konomeru. 

3. Tonomu malole tekane, Konomeru au weianiera. 

1 It is worthy of note that the feather-crown, as drawn by Saka, has very much the 
appearance of the upper portions of some of the more elaborate rock inscriptions to be 
found in Guiana. Compare especially with the petroglyph found near the Marlissa 
rapids in the Berbice River, reproduced on the cover of Timehri, Journal of the Royal 
Agricultural and Commercial Society of British Guiana (see the lower figure at the extreme 
left). 

2 Also Kabe-kabe, or Tiabe-tiabe. 

8 F. P. and A. P. Penard, Indiaansche Legenden en verhalen. De Surinamer, 20 
December, 1908. 

4 The Aula (or "Word") of anything is its life description, its being. The above 
Aula is one of a large number communicated by the Kalinia priests or medicine-men 
(Pujais) to F. P. and A. P. Penard. They will all be published in a work of encyclopaedic 
character on the Kalinias of Surinam. This work is now in manuscript form. 
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4. W-utolime ero maniali s-akoto janie. 

5. Koi omia toko taulo to mame. 

6. Kape-kape je maponombo. 

7. Erembo au wokasan, au Konomeru. 

WORD OF THE THUNDER. 

i. I am the Thunder, the terror of the earth reflects my one-ness. 

2. The earth I do vibrate, I the Thunder. 

3. All flesh fears, that reflects the one-ness of the Thunder. 

4. I pass along my field. 

5. With swiftness all must move out of the way. 

6. The lightning precedes me. 

7. The thunder-axe I have made, I the Thunder. 

In another Aula, the Okojumu-aula ("Word of the Snake-Spirit"), 
there is also a reference to the thunder-axe, and we quote here the 
portion bearing on the subject. 

1. Au Pulake-jumu apotu moloman, Au ere-mbo, Au topu tano. 

2. Au Puju potelu, konomeru maro kape-kape Au wokosan. 

1. I am the force of the spirit of the Pulake, 1 the thunder-axe, the stone. 

2. I am the force of the firefly, thunder and lightning I have created. 

A Carib medicine-man informed us that he was able to read in a 
stone axe the entire past of an Indian, as if it were a book. 

Especially the Negroes regard the thunder-stones with superstitious 
awe, and attribute to them various wonderful properties. It is 
believed that the mere possession of these objects prevents sickness 
and disease, and even the slightest touch may restore an affected part 
to perfect health. Properly applied, they may be used to cure all 
kinds of diseases, especially those caused by evil spirits. Small pieces 
of the stone are broken off, ground into a fine powder, and mixed 
with legitimate medicines. Sometimes they are placed in drinking- 
water; and the water is then considered excellent for persons suffering 
from convulsions, lameness, and other ailments, but especially is 
it considered an excellent tonic for building up the system and for 
developing strength. 

A woman told us that she had completely cured herself of rheuma- 
tism by bathing every morning at five o'clock in a tub of thunder-stone 
water. Another woman said that she had cured three of her children 
of convulsions by means of powder made from a thunder-stone. 
A man said that he had cured himself of a severe lameness in his back, 
and congestion of the lungs, by the use of thunder-stone water mixed 
with some water in which an ass had snorted, and a little sand taken 
from the spot on which an ass had rolled, and that his back had not 

1 Gymnotus electricus Linn. 
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only regained its original strength, but had become as strong as. that 
of the ass. 

Furthermore, the strength of thunder-stone water depends largely 
upon the color of the thunder-stone, and it is most powerful while it 
thunders. The darkest stones are of course the most potent; and 
the more violent the storm, the more efficacious the thunder-stone 
water. Thus a person who bathes in water containing a black 
thunder-stone may become so strong that he can kill another man with 
one blow of his fist; and the most remarkable thing about it is that 
the body of the person who meets his death in this manner is so heavy, 
that it requires three times as many men to lift it as would be necessary 
for an ordinary corpse. 

They are potent factors in driving away evil spirits, and give satis- 
factory protection against "bad things" (takroe sani) of all descrip- 
tions. For this purpose they are also worn around the neck, suspended 
by means of a suitable string or necklace. One of the specimens in 
the writers' collection has apparently been used in this manner. The 
specimen is of the notched type; it is not a large one, measuring 72 
mm. in length, 69 mm. in width, and 16 mm. in thickness; it weighs 
I 47-5 grams. Near the edge there is a small hole 9 mm. in diameter, 
intended for the string. The stone is covered with a dark patina, 
the entire surface being very smooth and highly polished from constant 
rubbing. 

We have heard of a mason who, while working in a cemetery, found 
a basket containing seven stone axes, where they had probably been 
placed to prevent some spirit or other from leaving the cemetery to 
haunt elsewhere. 

The so-called "thunder-stone mother" (onweri-ston mama) is con- 
ceded to be the most potent of all thunder-stones. A man who 
occasionally bought specimens for the writers, once told them that a 
very old woman who lived just outside the city possessed one of these 
wonderful stones, and kept it in a white bowl filled with water. 
She would not sell it at any price, because she said her good health 
and old age were due to drinking this thunder-stone water. He 
described the stone as a six-pointed star about two inches in diameter. 
The edges of the triangular (?) rays were, on both sides of the star, 
as sharp as a knife; it was of very dark color and beautifully polished. 

We did not put much faith in this account, assuming that it was 
probably an object of European make. Indians with whom we con- 
sulted in regard to stones of this nature had never seen any like it; 
but some time afterwards we met an old medicine-man who said 
that he had seen such a stone, but in describing it he said there were 
only five points instead of six. We immediately took steps to secure 
the one in the old woman's possession; but unfortunately she had 
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died in the mean time, and the bowl with its contents had been 
buried with her "so that her spirit might not return to look for it." 

Not only do thunder-stones drive away the bad things, but they 
attract the good. An acquaintance once saw a man fishing, who 
used, instead of the usual lead weight or common stone, a thunder- 
stone, which he believed attracted the fish to his line. He would not 
sell the stone, although he was offered a good price for it. 

The scarcity of these objects is accounted for by some who say 
that a person, having found one of these onweri-ston, cannot find 
another for a period of seven years. Of course, a number are destroyed 
in preparing powders for medicines, as we have just mentioned; but 
another factor in the destruction of these relics is the belief that they 
contain precious metals or gems, and many are destroyed in the vain 
attempt to secure the treasure. De Booy 1 found this same notion 
in the West Indies, and ascribed it to the suspicion the natives have 
that the white man collects these relics in order to extract from them 
the precious metals they contain. 

This is true in Surinam also. The natives cannot understand why 
the white man, who is not superstitious, will pay out perfectly good 
money for these stones unless they contain something of value. 
Indeed, we have been definitely informed that the treasures for which 
the white man seeks must have their origin in the celestial nature of 
these objects. 

The collector must be constantly on his guard to distinguish between 
true popular notions, and the ridiculous, valueless statements made 
by the vendor with the deliberate intention of deceiving the buyer. 
For example, one' morning a man brought us a very big field-stone 
which he pretended was a real thunder-stone. The deception was 
obvious. Putting one hand upon it, we said sarcastically, "This 
stone is warm, and thunder-stones are always cold, are they not?" 
Without a moment's hesitation the man answered, "That is true, sir, 
but this is not an ordinary thunder-stone; in fact, it is a so-called 
'sun-stone.' You see, I understood that you bought all kinds of 
stones that fall from the sky, and, although this particular stone was 
not thrown down by the lightning, nevertheless it fell out of the sun 
in the sky. On my way over I carelessly carried the stone in the sun, 
and it just naturally attracted the sun's rays to itself and became 
warm, as you now perceive." 

Arlington, Mass., 
Oct. 16, 1916. 

1 Theodoor de Booy, " Certain West Indian Superstitions pertaining to Celts " ,(J AFL 
28 : 81). 



